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INTRODUCTION. 



The following Essay on First Principles is shown 
by its very title to be metaphysical. Every science 
indeed has its first principles, but then they are the 
principles of that particular science. First Prin- 
ciples, absolutely so called, must belong to a science 
which precedes the subdivision of sciences, and 
which contains objects and laws which it distributes 
to all other branches of learning. By First Prin- 
ciples are here meant not only those axioms and 
elementary propositions, which naturally approve 
themselves to all, such as the principle of contra- 
diction in speculation, and the maxim that good is 
to be done and evil avoided in practice, which indeed 
form a special subject of the following considera- 
tion ; but by First Principles in their wider sense, 
are here understood the whole foundations and 
sources of Truth, whether they consist in the ex- 
istence of faculties, or in the operations of simple 
apprehension, judgments, and deductions. The 
proper end however of this essay is to show what 
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foundations of truth are to be accepted instead 
of the postulates of Ontology and Idealism. The 
author felt that it was not suflGLcient to assail tenets 
which have prevailed for a considerable period, 
though one should place oneself under the shelter 
of decisions and warnings from Rome itself. Truth 
is something more than the denial of error. And 
it is evidently still a desideratum amongst us to 
have presented an exposition of the Principles of 
Knowledge, which shall satisfy the claims of a 
spiritual soul, without trespassing into transcend- 
entalism. Indeed, it is a just boast of the Catholic 
Church, and a consolation to her reflecting members, 
that she ever seeks to buUd up the edifice of thought 
and doctrine, so as even to seem at times to forget 
the errors which she has once repudiated. These 
errors are, it is true, very often the occasion of her 
outward progress in wisdom, and she reaps a real 
good from the evils which are permitted by her 
divine Founder. But it is sufficient to open the 
works of the schoolmen to be assured that they 
were more desirous to construct than to destroy. 
In this point of view the Church has suffered loss, 
when her writers and teachers turned more to the 
historic and authoritative foun<h,tions of truth, than 
to its intrinsic reasons, ^alogies and aims ; although 
she has undoubtedly gamed in other and important 
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respects. At first the younger methods, as with 
Petavius, inherited a rich stock of principles and 
dogmatic truth to support and vivify their elaborate 
and critical illustrations; but by degrees the sub- 
stance began to subside, and the most meagre 
ground-work of reason served the purposes of 
varied erudition ; nay, what has been very prejudi- 
cial to truth, a dangerous eclecticism of diflferent 
principles of philosophy has been adopted for the 
uses of dogma, as if philosophy were an alien with- 
out any definite character, intended only to meet 
the accidental wants of the theological disputant; 
till at last new and foreign principles and processes 
of reasoning have on all sides forced an entrance 
into the domain of dogma; and the Church seemed, 
as some of late have too crudely and absolutely 
stated, to be left without a philosophy. 

The desire to see re-established the true and 
more profound principles and deductions of the 
Schools, which are the representative of the science 
of the Church, as the Fathers are of its tradition 
and warfare, without any disavowal of the im- 
portant services of the various branches of sacred 
and secular learning, which have in recent times 
been pursued in the interests of rdigion, has been 
a chief cause why an attempt has been made in the 
following Essay to delineate a few fundamental 
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points of the scholastic philosophy as a substitute 
for the current views of Ontologism and Idealism. 
To fiacilitate the perception of this purpose, a 
summary of the chief subjects which are treated in 
the subsequent pages will be advantageously placed 
in this introduction. Without any strict enumera- 
tion of the points discussed, it may be said that 
they readily fall under the twelve following heads. 

1. Whereas the Essence of God is not known 
intuitively and directly by man in the present 
state, the Existence and Nature of God become 
known from the effects of His action in the worlds 
and by means of mental abstraction. 

2. Not only is the Essence of God not knowa 
directly, but the eternal reasons of God or the 
divine ideas of created things are not the object of 
intuitive vision. At the same time the similitude 
of them is presented to the light of natural reason, 
which is made after His image, through the in- 
fluence of the works of His hand. 

3. Accordingly there are two orders of Truth 
regarding the same material objects, Increate Truth, 
and created truth. The formal object of the two 
is not the same, but in the latter it is analogous to 
that of the former. Nor is the mode of truth the 
same ; in the one it is eternal, necessary, infinite ; in. 
the latter it is contingent, conditioned, proportional. 
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4. Truth is explained to be a relation of an 
object to an intellect, or the adequation of the 
intellect and the object, and to be primarily in 
the intellect, and secondarily in things, whence 
arises the distinction of formal and metaphysical 
truth. 

5. To show that no properties of creatures, not 
even entity itself, are univocal with the nature 
and attributes of God, the Aristotelic distinction of 
univocal and equivocal is explained. The analo- 
gous is placed under the genus equivocal, as being 
the same as non-univocal ; and it is here premised 
that though not all philosophers place the analo- 
gous under the equivocal, yet all that have a claim 
to be heard, must place it under the non-univocal, 
and make it a distinct class from the univocaL 

6. Truth being both speculative and practical, it 
is shown that not only is created speculative truth 
non-univocal with the Increate Truth, but that 
practical truth which tends to good is equally 
distinct; and consequently that the Eternal Law 
is not identical with the Natural Law, but is its 
exemplar and signet. 

7. The manner in which knowledge is obtained 
requiring elucidation, it is maintained that in man 
knowledge is not innate or ordinarily infused, but 
that the. first ideas are acquired through the senses, 
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which are the first medium of knowledge; and that 
no truth, however exalted and immaterial, is in- 
dependent of the senses in the first instance, though 
indefinitely raised above them by abstraction. 

8. It is a consideration of radical importance 
that knowledge is communicated to man from 
without, and that things are the measure of his 
intellect; and although there is always an im- 
manent action of his faculties, yet knowledge is 
received into his possible or passive intellect by 
the influence of what is without. 

9. As the senses present what is singular and 
concrete, and the Intellect what is universal and 
abstract, the first perception of the intellect is ens 
in materia^ or the quiddity of a material thing 
known originally to the sense. For neither is God 
nor Self the primum cognitum. 

10. Consequently those axioms which are called 
First Principles are secondary to the apprehension 
of Ens^ since they are judgments, which are opera- 
tions of the mind subsequent to apprehensions; and 
since they involve the previous knowledge of the 
terms which compose the propositions. 

11. First Principles therefore like the apprehen- 
sion of Ens are derived from the senses, which can^ 
not indeed supply the principles themselves, but 
yet furnish the materials for the principles. 
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12. The Habit of First Principles or No5^ is 
therefore not a receptacle of pre-existing truths or 
latent actualities, but is a power or virtue to seize 
readily the relations of ideas, whether they be 
speculative or practical, and to locate and retain 
them. 
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If we follow St. Thomas and the Peripatetic school, 
we must acknowledge, and we must profess, as a 
fundamental principle of philosophy, that the in- 
tellect of man, in this state of the world, has no 
direct and intuitive knowledge of God, and that, in 
reference to those beings which are the most mani- 
fest to nature, it is, as Aristotle says, like the eye 
of a bat with regard to the light of day.^ No one 
can see God here below, unless by extraordinary 
gift, as in extasy, except in a glass which dimly 
reflects his essence and attributes. This vision is 
said by St. Paul to be in an enigma, or obscure 
representation.^ For we only see God in the effects 

* "flenrcp yap xai to. twv vvKrepidwv Trpoc ro- ^cyyoc f x^* 

TO /i€6'^/Lt£pav, ovrw Kal rijg ^/uerepac ypv^fje 6 rovg wpoQ ra ry (Jivaa 
^avcpwrara Trairwv. Metaph. I. b. 1. Anal. Post. i. 2. Conf. 
St. Th. contra Gent. i. 3. Arist. opposes what is manifest to 
nature or per se, to what is manifest quoad nos. So St. Th, 
Sum. I. ii. 1. 

2 1 Cor. xiii. See h, Lapid. in loc. St. Th. contr. Gen. i. 11, 
and i. 30, 31. 
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2 ESSAY ON FIBST PRINCIPLES. 

of his power and other attributes. And though 
St. John Damascene, an eminent Peripatetic, 
says, as quoted by St. Thomas : ' Omnibus cognitio 
existendi Deum naturaliter est insert^,' ^ yet we 
must understand hereby, with the Angelic Doctor, 
that confused knowledge which knows the eflFects 
but does not know directly the cause, or that na- 
tural aspiration which seeks for happiness, to be 
foimd only in God, but not known as yet to reside 
in Him. He observes that to know that a man is 
approaching, yet not to know that he who ap- 
proaches is Peter, is not to know Peter, though 
the man be in reality Peter. And the reason 
which he assigns why God is not the first known 
to us, is that we cannot apprehend the essence of 
the Increate Substance, nor even that of created 
immaterial substances. It is therefore through the 
creatures that we ascend to the knowledge of God, 
as St. Paul also teaches : ' The invisible things of 
him .... are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.'^ 

We know God then by what is called abstractive 
knowledge, and not by intuitive knowledge. The 
explanation of this distinction is given with suffi- 
cient clearness by Durandus in a passage quoted 
in a note of Hamilton's Metaphysic:^ 'Cognitio 
intuitiva^ ilia quae immediate tendit ad rem sibi 

1 De Fid. Orth. i. 1 et 3 apud Summ. I. ii. 1. 

2 Rom. i. 20. Summ. I, Ixxxviii. 3. 

8 Vol. ii. p. 71. Durand. in Sent. Prologiis, qu. 3, § 6. 
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praBsentem objective secundum ejus actualem exis- 
tentiam; sicut cum video colorem existentem in 
pariete, vel rosam quam in mauu teneo. Ahstrac- 
tiva dicitur omnis cognitio quae habetur de re non 
sic realiter praesente in ratione objecti immediate 
cogniti. . . Actus sensuum exteriorum sunt in- 
tuiiivi propter immediatum ordinem ad objecta sua.' 
Intuitive knowledge then is immediate, abstractive 
is mediate; we know the object through the 
medium of another object. Thus we know God 
through the medium of his creatures, his elfects; 
and immaterial though He be in the highest sense, 
yet we know Him through material things. ' Pri- 
mum quod a nobis intelligitur secundum statum 
praBsentis vitas est quidditas ret materialise quae est 
nostri intellectiis objectum, ut multoties supra 
dictum est.' ^ These are the words of St. Thomas. 
The procedure of abstraction which leads to the 
knowledge of God from ' the things that are made,' 
is by him reduced to three considerations. We 
learn to know God as Cause and First Cause; we 
arrive at the idea of an excellence exceeding all 
that is known, which is called a knowledge of Him 
per excessum\ and we remove every imperfection 
to obtain the conception which we are capable of 
forming of his Nature. This is described as a 
knowledge per remoiionem.^ 

This doctrine is manifestly opposed to Onto- 
logism and the vision of all things in God. As 

1 Sum. I. Ixxxviii. 3. * Sum. I. Ixxx. 4 ad 3 
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God is not known directly, so we do not know 
other beings by seeing them in Him as known 
directly to us. This is not to say that we do not 
know them because God is the cause of them, or 
because God causes them to be visible to us; for 
our knowledge of them is indeed thus dependent 
upon Him. ' Nam Deus est quidem in quo omnia 
cognoscuntur, non ita quod alia non cognoscantur 
nisi eo cognito^ sicut in principiis per se notis 
accidit, sed quia per ejus influentiam omnis causatur 
in nobis cognitio.' ^ It is true, indeed, that in God 
' we live, and we move, and we are,'^ and the like 
may be said of other creatures. Yet it does not 
follow that we know either ourselves or them by 
knowing Him; on the contrary, we know them 
first, and through them we know Him. As 
was before observed, formal knowledge is not only 
to know that thing which we enquire after, but it 
is to know it precisely as that which we seek. 
Thus a brute beast may be said to know a rational 
being in man materially, but not formally, because 
it does not apprehend the characteristic of his 
being, his rationality, except perhaps confusedly as 
something superior to the principles of its own 
nature. Our Saviour's words to St. Philip are in 
point : ' Have I been so long a time with you, and 
have you not known me?'^ So also it may be said 
that the effects of God's presence are ever before 
and with us, so that we cannot help knowing what 

* Contra Gent. i. 11. « Acts xvii. 28. « gt. John xiv. 9. 
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really pertains to Him, and yet we are unable to 
'know Him as He is, though we apprehend Him in 
a shadow. 

No student of St. Thomas can fail to recognise 
the doctrine just described, as that which he not 
only insinuates, but everywhere inculcates. Yet 
the clearest expositions are sometimes obscured by 
the comparison of other statements apparently not 
easily reconcilable with the former. The law of 
contradiction makes it impossible to conceive a 
doctor like the Angel of the Schools holding two 
conflicting theories. Thus we are led to enquire 
which of the two classes of statement must be 
brought into harmony with the other, which is the 
stable principle. 

Such an apparent contradiction has been seen 
by some not very familiar with the writings of 
St. Thomas in his explanation of the verse of the 
4th Psalm : ' Signatum est super nos lumen vuMs 
tui;' and in the words quoted by him from 
St. John i. 9 : ' Est lux vera quae illuminat omnem 
hominem venientem in hunc mundum.' ^ With 
these we may compare such words as the follow- 
ing: 'Verum est quod judicium et efficacia hujus 
cognitionis . . . competit nobis secundum deri- 
vationem luminis intellectiis nostri a veritate 
divinS,in qu& rationes omnium rerum continentur.' ^ 
Indeed there are many passages in which he speaks 
of the light of our reason as a participation or 

^ Sum. I. Lxxxviii. 3. ^ Sum. I. Ixxxvi. 1. 
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derivation or impression of the divine light and 
reason. Thus: 'In luce primae veritatis omnia 
intelligimus et judicamus, inquantum ipsum lumen 
intellect's nostri, sive naturale, sive gratuitum, 
nihil aliud est quam impressio veritatis prim^.'i 

With regard to all such language as the pre- 
ceding, we have one, but adequate answer. St. 
Thomas speaks of a similitude of our intellect with 
the divine reason, and not of any identity of light ; 
he speaks of an action of God on our under- 
standings, and not of a direct vision of God on our 
part. Many have been misled by the expression 
participation^ from the decay of scholastic phrase- 
ology. It has been confounded with the [xiQs^ig 
of Plato, as if there were a direct communication 
of the eternal ideas and light of God. But 
St. Thomas uses the term in the sense of an 
imitation by analogy and by effects, not as if there 
were anything univocal in God and his creatures. 
'Esse participatum jinitur ad capacitatem parti- 
cipantis.' . . . ' Participatur a rebus, non sicut pars, 
sed secundum diflFusionem processionis ipsius.' ^ 
The procession of which he speaks is ad extra, and 
consequently by creation. But lest it be thought 
that though he is not divisible, yet there emanate 
from God his very attributes, St. Thomas observes, 
' Si igitur sit aliquid agens quod non in genere 
contineatur, (and this is God,) effectus ejus adhuc 
magis remote accedet ad similitudinem formae 

* Sum. I. Ixxxviii. 3. ^ Sum. 1. Ixxy. 5. 
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agentis, non tamen ita quod participet similitu- 
dinem formaB agentis secundum eandem rationem 
speciei aut generis^ sed secundum aliqualem ana- 
logiam^ sicut ipsum esse est commune omnibus. Et 
hoc modo iUa quse sunt a Deo, assimilantur ei^ 
in quantum sunt entia, ut primo et universali prin- 
cipio totius esse.' ^ And a little after, he says : ' Non 
dicitur esse similitudo creaturae ad Deum propter 
communicationem in form^ secundum eandem 
rationem generis et speciei, sed secundum analogiam 
tantum^ prout scilicet Deus est ens per essentiam, et 
alia per participationem.^ This important limitation 
must be understood also of the expression ema- 
nation used by St. Thomas, which has not the 
modern pantheistic signification, it need not be 
said, but involves always the idea of action and 
causation, as in all the processions of the Divine 
Being ad extra^ that is, the idea of creation and 
consequent effects. What is said of the participa- 
tion of entity by creatures from God, applies to 
his attributes as well as to his essence. Nothing 
is univocal in any creature, however exalted, all is 
analogous. Univocal is the translation of the term 
<ruvd}vu[xos in Aristotle, as at the beginning of his 
Categories, where he gives the following definition of 
the expression : ' Those things are called univocal, 
of which both the name is common, and the de- 
finition of the essence is the same.' Thus animal 
is an univocal designation of a man and a beast. 

> Sum. 1. iv. 3. 
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Opposed to univocal is equivocal (hfjicaviifiog) or non- 
univocal. And ' those things are called equivocal/ 
he says, *of which the name alone is common, 
whereas the definition of the essence is different.' 
Thus again animal used to designate a man, and 
also the portrait of him, is taken in an equivocal 
sense. But equivocals are subdivided into those 
which are a consilio^ and those which are casu. The 
first are called analogous^ because they bear a 
resemblance to the original, and thus have an in- 
tention marked upon them. The others are merely 
fortuitous, and imply no other connexion than that 
of name.^ When we say therefore that not only 
the being communicated to creatures by God, but 
also all qualities of wisdom, goodness, justice, 
beauty, force and the like, are all non-univocal or 
equivocal, we yet regard them as analogous and 
similar under their own species or genus to the 
attributions of God, who is aloof fi'om all species 
and genus. Accordingly no reason or intelligence 
which man has by participation from God, can be 
the very Reason and Intelligence of God. But it 
is a participation by analogy and imitation of 
his attribute, and an impression stamped upon a 
soul by a forma agente^ and which is not se- 
cundura eandem rationem genens et speciei. In this 
sense is to be understood the language of the 
Psalmist, ' Signatum est super nos lumen vultAs 
tui.' The signation is an impression from an 
agent, and the seal is an effect^ and is contracted 

* See Conimbricenses, and Toletus, in loco. 
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(Jinitur) according to the capacity of the recipient. 
But let us leave St. Thomas to explain the text in 
his own words. ' In sole videntur ea quae videntur 
per solera; et sic necesse est dicere, quod anima 
humana omnia cognoscat in rationibus SBtemis per 
quarum participationem omnia cognoscimus. Ipsum 
enim lumen intellectuale, quod est in nobis, nihil 
est aliud quam quaedam participata similiiudo 
luminis increati^ in quo continentur rationes aBternae. 
Unde in Ps. iv. 6 dicitur, *'multi dicunt, Quis 
ostendit nobis bona?" Cui quaBStioni Psalmista 
respondet dicens, " Signatum est super nos lumen 
vultAs tui, Domine; " quasi dicat: Per ipsam sigilla- 
tionem divini luminis in nobis omnia demonstrantur. 
Quia tamen praeter lumen intellectuale in nobis 
exiguntur species intelligihiles a rebus acceptce ad 
scientiam de rebus materialibus habendam, ideo non 
per solam participationem rationum aBtemarum de 
rebus materialibus notitiam habemus, sicut Pla- 
tonici posuerunt, quod sola idearum participatio 
sufficit ad scientiam habendam.' St. Thomas then 
shows from a quotation from St. Augustine's work 
de Trinitate iv. 6, that that great Father held the 
same doctrine with himself in opposition to the 
Platonists. Fonseca in his commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle observes in reference to 
this very point, that St. Thomas was a studiosis- 
simm observator of St. Augustine. We shall soon 
have occasion to record the judgment of that able 

* Sum. 1. Ixxxiv. 5. 
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writer. What St. Thomas says of the acquisition 
of knowledge of material things, for which two 
things are necessary, a participated similitude of the 
increate light in our souls, and intelligible species 
derived from things, is equally applicable to the 
knowledge of immaterial things, since it is his 
constant doctrine that the latter proceeds from the 
former, and presupposes it, and is by no means in- 
fused, as we shall explain more articulately here- 
after. In the meantime two passages will support 
our statement. * Incorporea quorum non sunt phan- 
tasmata cognoscuntur a nobis per comparationem 
ad corpora sensibilia quorum sunt phantasmata.' ^ 
' Cognitio Dei quae ex mente human^ accipi potest 
non excedit illud genus cognitionis quod ex sensi- 
hilibus sumitur, cum et ipsa de seipsa cognoscat quid 
est per hoc quod naturas sensibilium intelligit.' ^ 

It should then be noted that neither the light 
of our intellect, nor the reasons of things, are the 
same generally, specifically, or numerically with 
the intelligence of God or the eternal reasons of 
God. They are only similitudes and analogies 
thereof. ' Hunc sensum confirmant verba Augus- 
tiiii^ qui dicit quod scientiarum spectamina videntur 
in divina veritate, sicut visibilia in lumine solis^ quce 
constat non videri in ipso corpore solis, sed per lumen^ 
quod est similitudo Solaris claritatis^ in aere et simiH- 
bus corporibus relicta.' ^ Here the light by which 

1 Sum. I. Ixxxiv. 7. * Contra Gent. iii. 47. 

3 Soliloq. i. 8. * Contra Gent. iii. 47. 
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we see is said not to be that of God, but a simili- 
tude of that light. Again the first principles of 
reason speculative and practical in us, which cor- 
respond to the eternal truths of God, are an image 
and not the same. * QuaBdam sunt vera in quibus 
omnes homines concordant, sicut sunt prima prin- 
cipia intellectAs tarn speculativi quam practici, se- 
cundum quod universaliter in mentibus hominum 
divinaB veritatis quasi qucedam imago resultaV^ 
Nor again even if the identical light of God's 
science were communicated to us, would it in the 
view of St. Thomas be the object which we should 
behold ; but only the medium by which, and not in 
which, objects would become conspicuous to us. 
He expressly explains in sole to mean per solem ; 
and the figure employed requires such explanation. 
For, as he says, we do not look at the sun itself to 
behold what is apparent through the light of the 
sun. The sun is often invisible to us, though it 
renders things visible. To see things in God Him- 
self as in a glass, is a knowledge reserved for the 
blessed. For though as St. Paul says, 'We see 
now through a glass,' ^ that glass is not the face of 
God, but a reflection of his glory in his effects; 
and therefore St. Paul continues, 'in an obscure 
maimer; but then face to face,' that is, in heaven. 
' Now I know in part; but then I shall know even 
as I am known.' Sir William Hamilton, though 
very different from St. Thomas in his system of 

' Contra Gentes, iii. 47. * 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
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ideas, yet acknowledges this truth. ^ But to keep 
to our principal authority, the following words are 
well worth consideration. *Aliquid in aliquo dici- 
tur cognosci dupliciter. Uno modo sicut in ob- 
jecto cognitOj sicut aliquis videt in specxilo ea 
quorum imagines in speculo resultant, et hoc modo 
anima in statu prsesentis vitaB non potest videre om- 
nia in rationibm ceternis; sed sic in rationibus 
astemis cognoscimt omnia beati qui Deum vident 
et omnia in ipso.'^ This knowledge of the blessed 
is indeed wonderful and incomprehensible; and so 
far firom assisting the explanation of our present 
knowledge, is the attribution of the same to us, 
that it would darken all apprehension of nature by 
a recurrence to principles beyond all natural in- 
telligence. Let us be content with that reflected 
light of truth which resides in our intelligent 
nature. * In luce primsB veritatis omnia intelligi- 
mus et judicamus, in quantum ipsum lumen in- 
tellect's nostri, sive naturale, sive gratuitum, nihil 
aliud est quam qucedam impressio veritatis primce. 
Unde cum ipsum lumen intellect's nostri non se 
habeat ad intellectum nostrum sicut quod intelli- 
gitur, sed sicut quo intelligitur, multo minus Deus 
est id quod primo a nostro intellectu intelligitur.' ^ 
This argument is based upon a principle diflterent 
from that which Hamilton and Cartesians in general 
assume. For the Scotch philosopher maintains that 
the Ego is the first thing perceived, and every 

* Vol. ii. p. 374. * Sum. I. Ixxxiv. 5. ' Sum. I. Ixjccviii. 3. 
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thing else as distinguished from the Ego, the Non- 
Ego. Still St. Thomas admits that the Ego is 
nearer to our knowledge than God — multo minus 
Deus, etc. We must cite again one unmistakeable 
passage to exclude the vision of all things in God, 
from his work Contra Gentes. * Deus est quidem 
in quo omnia cognoscuntur, non ita tamen quod 
alia non cognoscantur nisi eo cognito^ sicut in prin- 
cipiis per se notis accidit, sed quia per ejus influen- 
tiara omnis causatur in nobis cognitio.' ^ 

The proofs which we have adduced from the prin- 
cipal teacher of the schools, that we do not see 
every thing in God, as if God were first known, 
but only as He is cause, and as the world without 
us and our own intellects reflect his Truth, have 
led us also to show that we do not participate uni- 
vocally and directly in the rationes cetemce Dei. 
A more precise consideration however of this point 
is important both for itself and for the connected 
objects of interest to which it leads. The rationes 
aBtemae of God are the ideas of God, which St. 
Thomas says it is necessary to assign to him.^ St. 
Augustine, quoted by him, says,^ ' Ideae sunt prin- 
cipales quaedam formaB vel rationes rerum stabiles 
atque incommutabiles, quia ipssB formataa non 
sunt, ac per hoc SBtemsB ac semper eodem modo 
se habentes, quae divina intelligentia continentur.' 
And St. Thomas himself says, *Deus intelligit 

^ Contra Gentes, i. 11. ^ Sum. 1. xv. 1. 

* Lib, Qu. 9. xlv. a medio apud Sum. I. xv. 2. 
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plures rationes proprias plurium rerum quaa sunt 
plures ideae.' ^ But the ideas in God are nothing 
but his Essence, inasmuch as it is imitable by 
things. * Deus secundum essentiam suam est simi- 
litudo omnium rerum; unde idea in Deo nihil est 
aliud quam Dei essentia/^ In God, however, 
though there is but one Essence, yet there are 
many ideas; because these ideas are respects or 
relations in Himself of creatable or created things; 
nor yet are they real relations but those rationis or 
intellectHs. * Respectus multiplicantes ideas non 
sunt in rebus creatis sed in Deo, non tamen sunt 
reales respectus, sicut illi quibus distinguuntur per- 
sonaB, sed respectus intellecti a Deo.'* Liberatore 
seems correct in saying that it is the Intellect of 
God which takes them out of their fundamental 
state in his Essence, and gives them an actuality.* 
They would not be dependent upon God at all, if 
his Essence were not the remote principle of their 
existence. The Essence of God is therefore the 
remote cause, his Intellect the proximate cause, of 
these ideas. But the order of succession is merely 
one rationis. Here again we see the kind of par- 
ticipation which creatures derive from God ; it is 
that of imitation or similitude. * Potest cognosci 
non solum secundum quod in se est, sed secundum 
quod est participabilis secundum aliquem modum 

1 I. XV. 2. > I. XV. 1 ad 3. » I. xv. 2 ad 4. 

^ Fonseca seems to say the same. Lib. iv. Metaph. ch. 2. qu. 6, 
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similiiudinis a creaturis, TJnaquaeque autem crea- 
tura habet propriam speciem^ secundum quod 
aliquo modo participat divince essentice simili- 
tudinemJ Nor is this participation by similitude 
confined to rational creatures, but everything in 
its degree partakes of the likeness of God, though 
antonomcLsiich it is appropriated to intellectual 
beings. 

Fonseca^ gives abundant confirmation to the 
sense in which we have cited St. Thomas, even if 
his own words were not too plain to be mistaken. 
He says: 'CreaturaB eatenus dicuntur conformes 
intellectui divino, quatenus sunt qucedam imitationes 
rationum earum quce sunt in Mente Divina^ quod 
utique importat dependentiam ipsarum ab Intel- 
lectu Divino . . . Solutionem difficiliorem reddit 
D. Augustinus, qui docet, Veritatem non cognosci 
a nobis, nisi in rationibus SBternis, quae sunt in 
Mente Divina.' .... Sed D. Thomas studios- 
issimus observator verborum Augustini nodum 
dissolvit ex iis quae ille [Aug.] scribit in I. Soli- 
loquiorum, cap. 8, quo loco docet : * Veritates qusB 
in disciplinis traduntur, eo modo cognosci in Deo, 
ajtemisque rationibus, quo visibilia videntur in 
sole. Ait enim, T. viii. 5 (?) et iii. Contr. Gent. c. 
47, et aliis plerisque locis, duobus modis aliquid 
cognosci in aliquo. Uno ut in objecto cognito: 
quo pacto videmus iraaginera in speculo, atque 
hoc pacto non cognosci a nobis^ dum banc vitam 

* Loco cit. p. 809. 
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degimus, veritatem rerum in illius rationibus ceternis^ 
quemadmodum nec reliqua visibilia videmus in 
sole ipso, quern directe aspicere non possumus. 
Altero, ut in principio cognoscendi: atque hoc 
modo cognosci a nobis veritatem rerum creatarum 
in rationibus SBtemis, quatenus ejusmodi rationes 
participantur in nobis per lumen naturale, quo 
pacto dicimur cemere alia visibilia in sole, quia 
cemimus ilia per lumen participatum a sole. 
Idque docet significasse divinum Vatem, cum Ps. iv. 
sibi ipsi quaarenti: " Quis ostendit nobis bonum?" 
hunc in modum respondit: "Signatum est super 
nos lumen vultAs tui, Domine." Significavit enim 
his verbis veritatem omnem quaB ad qusBrendam 
salutem necessaria est, ipsa participatione divini 
luminis quod in mente nostra fulget, cognosci a 
nobis posse. Ita fit ut per principia naturaliter 
cognita, rationes rerum investigemus, et per con- 
formitatem earum cum ejusmodi rationibus, verita- 
tes, quae naturaliter cognosci possunt, intelUgamus, 
ac proinde per conformitatem cum rationibus aetemis 
quas sunt in Mente Divinll.' 

But it will perhaps be said that there are certain 
truths, which are of necessary, universal, infinite 
import. Such are mathematical truths, arithme- 
tical proportions, principles of immutable morality 
and right. These must be eternal; they must be 
increate, and therefore can only be rationes aBtemae 
in God. It is answered that these principles and 
reasons of things have a twofold aspect; so far as 
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they are the objects of the Divine Mind, and are 
laws that emanate from Himself, and have their 
existence by conformity to his intellect, they are 
indeed increate and eternal. But so far as they 
are perceptible and discoverable by created in- 
tellects, they are indeed certain, necessary, immu- 
table, but not with that certainty, necessity, and 
immutability which belongs to the divine knowledge. 
They are in short created finite verities, verities 
even variable in the sense which we are going to 
explain. *Kationes incommutahiles et sempitemce 
alibi quam in Deo esse non possunty quum solus 
Deus, secundum fidei doctrinam, sit sempitemus.'^ 
* Si nuUus intellectus esset aeternus, nulla Veritas 
esset aBterna. Sed quia solus intellectus divinus 
est aBternus, in ipso solo Veritas aBtemitatem habet 
. . . ratio circuli, et duo et tria esse quinque^ 
habent cetemitatem in Mente DivinaJ'^ And with 
regard to the eternal law : * Legem ceternam nullus 
potest cognoscere secundum quod in seipsa est, nisi 
solus Deus et beati, qui Deum per essentiam 
vident.'^ Is truth then manifold? it will be asked. 
Is truth subject to change? In one sense St. 
Thomas answers that truth is one, in another, that 
it is manifold. We must first understand correctly 
what is meant by truth in the schools. It is ob- 
servable that truth is not formally the same thing 
as being. For though it is true that Verum et 

* Contra Gent. iii. 47. * Sum. I. xvi. 7. 

3 Sum. 1. 11. xciii. 2. 
0 
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Ens convertuntur^ yet there is a notion included in 
Verum which is not in Ens ; and that is its relation 
to a knowing mind. Truth has no existence, ex- 
cept as referable to an intelligence. So that if 
matter alone could exist, truth could not exist.^ 
But this is a metaphysical impossibility. When 
then St. Augustine says: 'Veritatem esse qua& 
ostendit id quod est/^ he is to be understood to say 
that entity is the foundation of truth, or the effect 
of truth. And this is better explained by his 
words, ' Verum est, quod ita se habet ut videtur 
cognitori, si velit possitque cognoscere;'^ where a 
distinct mention is made of the relation to know- 
ledge included in truth. This remark explains 
the reason of the definition of truth adopted in the 
schools from St. Thomas, ' Veritas est adaequatio 
intellectus et rei,' or 'conformitas intellectus. et 
rei.'* Formal truth then essentially consists in thq 
relation of entity to intellect. Nay, it regards 
primarily and specially the intellect. * Veritas 
per prius est in intellectu et per posterim in rebus,'^ 
and again, * Verum principaliter in intellectu; ens 
vero principaliter in rebus. Et hoc accidit propter 

^ Cajetan in I. xvi. 6 : * Si nuUus esset intellectus, nulla res vera 
. . . dici posset.* 

* De vera religione c. 36, apud Liberatore, vol. i. p. 97, ed. 
1864, or Log. pars alt cap. 1. art. 1. 

^ Solil. lib. ii. and iii. n. 8, apud Liberat. Metaph. Gen. cap. i. 
art. 6, p. 287. 

* Sum. I. xvi. 2 ; I. xvi. 1 . 

* Sum. I. xvi. 6. 
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hoc quod verum et ens differunt ratione.'^ It is 
impossible therefore to conceive truth without con- 
ceiving its relation to an intelligent being. As 
therefore there is an Increate Intelligence, and 
there are created intelligences, truth must relate 
to one or both. It cannot relate from aU eternity 
to created Intelligences, since they have not existed 
from all eternity; nor even potentially, in such a 
way as to derive its character and name of Truth 
from a potential relation to them; since their 
existence is contingent, and God was free to create 
or not. Eternal truth can have therefore an in- 
trinsic relation only to God. And thus his 
Essence is to his Intelligence his own increate 
Truth, and all created things have their intrinsic 
truth by being conformable to his Intelligence. 
But it is well remarked by St. Thomas, that 
truth in created things takes its measure from the 
ideas and knowledge of God; inasmuch as He is 
the Artificer who produces them according to the 
plan in his own Intellect. With regard to us on 
the contrary, the truth of things is rather the 
measure and cause of our knowledge, except in 
those cases in which our own iutelligence becomes 
the artificer of invented or composed things. There 
are accordingly two orders of formal truth, that of 
the Increate Mind, and that of created and finite 
minds; and this is the reason why truth is not 
one, but is manifold. It is one when referred to 



1 1. xvi. 3. 
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God. It is manifold when referred to creatures. 
It is one again when referred to the entity of things, 
because this entity has an intrinsic relation to the 
Increate Intelligence. We do not therefore s^, of 
course, that the essences of things, or the essential 
relations of things, mathematical truths, first 
principles of rectitude, speculative or practical, have 
any variation or multiplicity in their own nature 
as known to God, and as conformable to the ideas 
of God. But we maintain with St. Thomas that 
their relation to our intellects, who do not see 
everything in the immediate light of God, is of a 
created, finite, mutable nature; and that thus 
formal truth in us is not identical with what I 
may call the formal truth of the Divine Intellect, 
and the truth of things as related to God. And 
this gives occasion to distinguish with Cajetan, 
and after him with Suarez, both resting upon the 
teaching of St. Thomas, three orders of truth, that 
in Re^ that in Signo^ and that Intellectu^ With 
the second, which regards the expression or mani- 
festation of Truth, we are not here concerned. 
With regard to the first, truth in things them- 
selves, which is called metaphysical truth, this 
is a denominatio ah extrinseco^ as Cajetan justly 
observes, since truth properly attaches to the 
intellect. It is extrinsic because it is a borrowed 
appellation from the truth of the Divine Intellect 
concerning the things, for though they are created 

^ Cajet. in Sum. I. xvi. 7. 
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things themselves, they are true according to in- 
create truth in the Divine Mind. This increate 
truth therefore of created things is a derived 
appellation from the increate truth of the Divine 
InteUigence. ' Verae autem,' says Cajetan, 'dicuntur 
extrinsec^denominatione, ita quod nulla est in rebus 
formaliter Veritas, sed imitative, seu adimpletivi 
respectu Intellectus Divini, et causaliter respectu 
nostri intellectAs speculativi.' Metaphysical truth 
is then only a correlative expression of Divine 
Truth. And this is why St. Thomas says that the 
truth of two and three making five, which is a 
met«,physical truth, has an eternity in the Divine 
Mind.^ To the same effect is the language of 
Fonseca.^ ^ Res omnes ideo dicuntur verae, quia 
sunt conformes alicui intellectui. Non sunt autem 
veraBveritate e4dequ41oquimur (i.e. metaphysical), 
quia sunt conformes intellectui creato . . . quia 
intellectus creatus, cum decipi possit, veritatis 
regula esse non potest. Deinde quia unde res 
primum habent, ut sint, inde primum habent, ut 
veraB sint; cum igitur nulla res primo habeat ab in- 
tellectu creato, ut sit, efficitur, ut non primo habeat 
ex eo, ut sit vera . . . Igitur nulla res est 
primo vera, nisi quatenus est conformis alicui 
intellectui aetemo, qui solus est divinus.' 

It will now be better seen that truth is only one 
with respect to God and through Him with respect 
to things themselves ; but that it is manifold when 

1 Sum. 1. xvi. 7. 2 p. 304. 
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referred to created intellects. * Quodammodo una 
est Veritas, qu^l omnia sunt vera; et quodammodo 
nonJ 'In multis intellectibus creatis sunt multoB 
veritates, et in uno et eodem intellectu secundum 
plura. Unde dicit glossa super illud Ps. xi. (est 
autem glossa Augustini in istum Psalm.) : " Dimi- 
nutae sunt veritates a filiis hominum, quod, sicut 
ab una facie hominis resultant plures similitudines in 
speculo, sic ab una veritate diving resultant plures 
veritates." Hence flows the distinction, well 
known in terms at least, of Veritas Increata^ and 
Veritas Creata^ which, it is conceived, are not uncom- 
monly taken to represent the objects themselves, as 
that God Himself is Veritas Increata,, and creatures 
are Veritas Creata. But in reality they are two 
diflferent relations of object and subject, the relation 
of an object with the Increate Intellect, and the 
relation of an object mth a Created Intellect. Con- 
sequently even created things, as before observed, 
can enter into the relation of Veritas increata. 

The same explanation of truth shows that created 
truth can also be mutable. As it essentially in- 
volves a relation of things to a created intellect, 
it follows the contingency and mutability of that 
intellect. A relation involves two terms, and a 
change in either extreme, changes the relation 
itself. Thus, while the metaphysical truth of 
things remains the same, because of its conformity 
with the Divine Intellect, formal created truth is 
* I. xvi. 6, parenthesis of De Rubeis apparently. 
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subject to variation from its dependence upon a 
changeable intelligence. * Veritas Divini Tntellec- 
tfts est immutabilis ; Veritas autem intellect's nostri 
mutabilis est, non quod ipsa sit subjectum muta- 
tionis, sed in quantum intellectus noster rautatur de 
veritateinfalsitatem. . .Veritas inhocconsistit, quod 
habeatconformitatemad resintellectas; quae quidem 
conformitas variari potest dupliciter, sicut et qusB- 
libet alia similitudo ex mutatione alterius extremi.'^ 
But it will be urged that this view of truth merely 
exhibits what every one knows, that the knowledge 
of created intellects is not eternal, or incapable of 
diminution and increase; whereas truth is not 
knowledge, but a rule of knowledge. It is answered 
that though truth is not knowledge, yet it essenti- 
ally involves a relation to knowledge, and there- 
fore stands or falls with knowledge. In the second 
place not all truth is a rule of knowledge, for 
formal created truth is properly the result or eflfect 
of knowledge, a relation emerging directly from 
the conformity of the intellect with things.^ 
Metaphysical truth or divine truth is indeed the 
rule and measure, but its application is contingent, 
and may fail to be applied at all. But the objec- 
tion, were it valid against truth, yet does not much 
aflfect our principal scope ; for whether knowledge or 
truth be the proper expression, St. Thomas by his 
language concerning the multiplicity, createdness, 
1 1, xvi. 8. 

^ We are not speaking of created truth as a rule to subordinate 
truths, first principles to their consequences, etc. 
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mutability of trutib sufficiently shows that our 
knowledge does not partake univocally of the divine 
knowledge or truth, which only is one, is increate 
and immutable. ' Rationes incommutabiles et sempi- 
ternae alibi quam in Deo esse nonpossunt, quum solus 
Deus, secundum fidei doctrinam, sit sempiternus.'^ 
But is not truth something indivisible? Can 
there be two indivisibles, or more or less indivisible? 
The human mind is either conformable to the reality 
of things or it is not. There is no medium. Its con- 
formity with that reality is something indivisible, 
and as such it must be the same conformity that 
there is between that reality and God's mind. Our 
intellect and the intellect of God must thus meet in 
one indivisible object, truth. This difficulty which 
presents itself to our minds as at first sight strong 
and specious, yet vanishes from various considera- 
tions. If we compare the indivisibility of human 
and created truth with the indivisibility of divine 
increate truth, it is affirmed that indivisibihty is 
not uniform. Indivisibility or carentia divisionis 
is the definition of unity. But unity like verity is 
a passion or attribute of entity. When then 
entity is predicated in equivocal sense, and is 
applicable properly to one, and only analogously to 
another, its properties, so called transcendental, 
unity, verity, goodness, are also applicable in a 
secondary and non-univocal sense. The entity 
therefore of God being altogether different fi-om 

^ Contra Gentes, iii. 47. 
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that of his creatures, his truth, his unity, his 
goodness is different ; and consequently the unity 
of his intellection. For his ideas and his intellec- 
tion are only his own Essence, according as things 
are referable to it. Unity therefore and indivisibi- 
lity vary in diflTerent orders of beings, and follow 
the nature of their respective orders. Consequently 
when the human mind enters into conformity with 
the reality of things, though this is an indivisible 
conformity in its own sphere, yet being inadequate 
to the complete essence of things and their relation 
to the rest of the universe and to the eternal ideas 
of God, it has an unity or indivisibility altogether 
different from that of the intellection of God in 
which these things are adequately represented. 

But it is to be remarked that even while the 
nature of the Intelligence is the same, yet truth 
may involve degrees and variability. For the 
whole essence of truth is not contained in indivi- 
sibility, which is a negative attribute, but prin- 
cipally requires an information of the intellect 
corresponding to the nature of things, which is 
something positive.^ Now this information is 

* Suarez De Fide, Disp. 6, sect. 3 § 8, quoted by Liberatore, 
vol. i. p. 306, says, * Licet certitudo per privationem explicetur, 
quam significat infallibilitas, nihilominus non consistit formaliter 
in privatione, sed in positivd perfectione, quae potest esse major et 
minor juxta excellentiam actios et caiisarum ejus : sicut sub- 
stantia immaterialis magis vel minus perfecta quoad spiritualitatem 
esse potest, licet privatio materise, quae nomine immaterialis sub- 
stantia significatur in omnibus ssqualis esse videatur.' 
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subject to great varieties. One intellect penetrates 
farther than another into the reality of things; 
another fails to see anything; the same mind has 
at different times a different realisation of things. 
And as St. Thomas observes, if the thing itself be 
of a changeable nature, the relation of the intellect 
to it is affected by the extrinsic change of the 
things. * Uno modo variatur Veritas ex parte in- 
tellectiis, ex eo quod de re eodem modo se habente 
aliquis aliam opinionem accipit. Alio modo, si 
opinione eadem manente, res mutetur. Et utro- 
que modo fit mutatio de vero in falsum. Si ergo 
sit aliquis intellectus in quo non possit esse alter- 
natio opinionum, vel cujus acceptionem non potest 
subterfiigere res aliqua, in eo est immutabilis Veri- 
tas: talis autem est Intellectus Divinus.'^ The ob- 
servations which Liberatore after Suarez makes 
concerning the degrees of certainty, are also applic- 
able to the degrees of human truth. He admits 
that all created certainty is uniform in the absence 
of doubt; but that certainty varies in degree ac- 
cording to the perfection of the grounds on which 
it is based. The same may be said of truth in the 
human mind, which, though in its lowest stages it 
is in itself devoid of falsity, yet in its positive 
qualities may be capable of indefinite perfection. 
The light of a truth may be more vivid ; the causes 
of a truth may be more intelligible ; the extension 
of a truth more appreciable ; and the assemblage of 



Sum. I. xvi. 8. 
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truths and their indefinite relations more percep- 
tible. Yet no perfection of knowledge which we 
can attain to can equal the adequation or conform- 
ity of things with the Divine Intellectv Our in- 
tellect being essentially diffferent, our apprehension 
must ever be essentially diflFerent, unless we have 
an immediate conununication of the Divine Intelli- 
gence and Reason. Fonseca well says,^ ^ Si con- 
ceptus et res omnino adaequantur per omnimodam 
similitudinem, ut in Deo, tunc ex utr^que parte 
consequitur ( Veritas); si autem non adaBquantur 
omnino, sed alterum pendet ex altero, in solo eo 
consequitur quod ex altero pendet. . . Itaque cum 
non datur perfecta adaequatio, semper Veritas est 
relatio mensurati ad mensuram.' By this last phrase 
is meant that the truth foUows precisely the regu- 
lation of the intellect (mensurati) by the things 
(mensura), which is of various degrees. When it 
is asked, therefore, whether those truths which we 
really possess are identical with the truths in God 
about the same object, it is answered that they are 
not, but they are reflected truths from his immut- 
able truth. The subject of the truth is different, 
one is the Divine Mind, the other is a finite intelli- 
gence. The operation is different, one is eternal, 
the other in time; and the eternal is not com- 
municated univocally and intuitively to the tem- 
poral. The object contemplated is also different, 
or rather the idea conceived of the object, the 
» p. 801, ibid. 
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formal object of the intellection. The one is the 
very essence of things, the other is an image of 
that essence. What God sees intuitively, we see 
in a similitude, called thence by the schools a 
species.^ Everything appears to our intellect in a 
species. Hence the species intelligibiles as well as 
the species sensibiles by which all our information 
is obtained. And though we do not contemplate 
the image, as distinct from the thing, but we see 
the thing through the image, yet it is as it were 
the imaged existence of the thing which is the 
measure of our knowledge, since the thing is not 
in us in its physical state, but as it is said, in its 
intelligible or represented state. But this subject 
will return. For the present then let it suffice to say 
that the formal object of our knowledge is not the 
same with that of God, although there is one thing 
which at the same time produces our knowledge and 
corresponds to the knowledge of God. The material 
object or extrinsic object is in common, but the 
mode in which we view it is not that of God. And 
this constitutes the separation between increate 
and created truth. But notwithstanding this great 
difference created truth is similar to the increate, 
and by way of analogy is conformable to the divine 
knowledge, and indeed is an uTadiation from the 

* * In Mente enim Divina alia est ratio solis, cui conformatur 
sol, alia conceptus humani reprsesentantis solem, cui hujusmodi 
conceptus conformatur. Lla enim est ratio essendi solis; haec 
ratio reprttsentandi solem,' &c. — Fonseca, p. 807, ibid. 
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fountain of light, a finite participation of an infinite 
Intellection. We cannot demand more without 
transferring the state of the blessed to the present 
state of souls, or without bordering on Pantheism. 
For it would be impossible to see the rationes 
ceterncB intuitively, and not to see God also in- 
tuitively, since his Rationes are Himself. We are 
limited therefore to the eflFects of his science, and 
through these effects we mount with greater or 
less perspicuity to the laws on which they are 
formed, and the Being from whom they emanate. 

There is still an important objection which re- 
quires to be obviated. From what has been said 
of the mutability of truth in created intellects, ac- 
cording to the alleged interpretation of the Psalm- 
ist's words/ ^Diminutae sunt veritates a filiis homi- 
num,' will it not appear that the notorious sophism 
of Protagoras, so much reprehended by Aristotle, 
and which led to his condemnation by the Athen- 
ian Republic, receives some justification ? For he 
said that that was true which so appeared to any 
one ;^ and he had learnt this tenet from Democritus 
the founder of the Epicurean sect. But if as we 
have shown truth varies according to the capacity 
of the intellect, it cannot have any intrinsic stability, 
it may be urged, but must receive its seal fi'om 

* The argument rests not upon the text of Scripture, but its 
interpretation. 

* See the whole eh. 5 of the 3rd of the Metaphysics, where 
the certainty of objective truth is forcibly treated. Comp. also 
Brewer's Introd. to b. ii. Ethics. 
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different minds, whereby as many truths will be 
occasioned as there are many minds ; and as these 
are often opposed to each other, two contradictories 
will come to be true at the same time. But a little 
attention will show that the scepticism of Protagoras 
has no foundation in St. Thomas. Nay, St. Thomas 
himself draws attention to the error of those ancient 
philosophers to whom Aristotle refers, and who af- 
firmed * Omne quod videtur esse verum;' ^ and he 
repudiates it. Protagoras then, with others, made 
the human intellect the measure of things, and thus 
the source of all truth. St. Thomas on the contrary 
makes things the measure of the human intellect, and 
thus the cause of truth in man. Protagoras trans- 
ferred to man what is the incommunicable attribute 
of God, to be the source of truth ; and this he did 
from not recognising a God. 'Antiqui philosophi,' 
says St. Thomas, 'species rerum naturalium non 
procedere ab aliquo intellectu, sed eas provenire a 
casu, et quia considerabant quod verum importat 
comparationemad intellectum, cogebanturveritatem 
rerum constituere in ordine ad intellectum nos- 
trum. . . Qu8B quidem inconvenientia non acci- 
dunt, si ponamus veritatem rerum consistere in 
comparatione ad intellectum divinum.' ^ This 
difference of starting-point reverses the whole 
appearance of resemblance between St. Thomas 
and those ancients. The metaphysical truth of 
things, which consists not in their conformity to 
* Sum. I. xvi. 1. ^ Sum. I. xvi. 1. 
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our intellect, but in their conformity to the intellect 
of God, from which they proceed, and the rationes 
setemae of which are the exemplar after which they 
are created,— this truth is not affected by the varia- 
tions of created intelligences. It is antecedent to 
them, and remains immutable, as the effect of an 
increate Mind. If therefore the reality of things 
produces no conformity in the human intellect, or 
not that conformity which the matter requires, 
instead of there being truth in man, there is false- 
hood, ignorance, error. The human mind cannot 
dispose of truth; it is on the contrary subjected to 
the imposition of truth from without. Whereas 
then with Protagoras every conception was true, 
with St. Thomas many are false from the absence 
of application of the external measure ; and those 
which are true, are only so far true as they have 
submitted to the adequate influence of that outer 
rule. 

We have seen above that not only the first prin- 
ciples of speculative reason, but also those of prac- 
tical reason, are images pr reflections from the 
divine truth, and not the eternal reasons themselves. 
' Quaedam sunt vera in quibus omnes homines con- 
cordant, sicut sunt prima principia intellect's tam 
speculativi quam practice secundum quod univer- 
saliter in mentibus hominum divinae veritatis quasi 
imago resultat.'^ We thence gather the difference 
that exists between the Lex aetema, and the Lex 

1 Contra Gent. iii. 47. 
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naturalis. All practical reason tends to good, as 
speculative reason tends to truth; and as both 
good and truth are properties of entity, they both 
have a different nature in God from what they 
have in creatures. The lex atema, which is a 
regulation proceeding from the goodness of God, 
must have accordingly a different essence from the 
lex naturalis, which is the human rule for the at- 
tainment of good. It is true that both are con- 
cerned with the good of finite beings; but as we 
have seen in the case of increate verity, that it is 
not the object alone which gives it its eternal and 
infinite character, but the mode and subject in 
which it is conceived, so also in the case of good, 
which is itself a result of truth, not merely the 
effect in creatures characterises the nature of the 
good, but the Being fi^om whom it emanates and 
the divine idea in which it is proposed, to which 
we must add the divine glory to which it ultimately 
must tend. Now Billuart justly observes that 
the lex naturalis in man is the participation of the 
light of the eternal law. ' Legem naturalem,' he 
says, ' nihil aliud esse quam lumen naturale ut im- 
pressum et participatum a Ratione sen Lege iEtern^.' 
Man being differently constituted from the irra- 
tional creature in that he can dispose of his own 
actions, is not only governed by an extrinsic law, 
the divine law which keeps everything vdthin cer- 
tain bounds of order, but he is left to be a law to 
himself. And as law is a reason and rule of things. 
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it is necessary that the principles of that rule should 
be impressed upon his practical reason. Accord- 
ingly God has imparted to him not only the prin- 
ciples of speculative judgment, but those of prac- 
tical reason, and both these are reflections and 
images of the divine reason within his soul. But 
according to the doctrine we have expounded and 
from which there can be no departure in regard 
to the practical reason of man^ these principles of 
natural law are not those of the eternal law secundum 
eandem rationem speciei seu generis ] they are indeed 
similitudes and analogies of them, tending to the 
same eflfect and order as the increate law, but pro- 
ceeding from a finite comprehension and through a 
finite measure. This statement will be clearer, 
when we have obviated an objection which might 
be brought from the words of St. Thomas himself. 
In the Prima SecundaB of his Summa, Qu. 61, Art. 
2, in answer to the difficulty, that if man is suffi- 
ciently governed by the lex ceterna there is no need 
of the lex naturalise he says that the objection 
would hold good ' si lex naturalis esset aliquid diver- 
sum a lege SBtern^.' By saying that there is no di- 
versity between the two laws, it might at first sight 
be thought that he confounds the two, making 
them one under different names. BiUuart in a 
similar connection says that the natural is some- 
thing ^non omnino diversum;' and this affix gives 
the clue to the sense of St. Thomas, as indeed the 
words which he immediately preposes and subjoins 

D 
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also give. Diversum does not mean numerically, 
specifically, or generically different ratione entis et 
essentice; but means of opposite tendency and influ- 
ence. The natural law does not inculcate anything 
different from the eternal law, on the contrary it 
conspires with it and is one with it in its dictate. 
And it is believed that diversity in the schools has 
rather the sense of foreign and contrary direction 
than that of distinction whether in number, species, 
or genus. It is more like srepov than aXXo. Hence 
Capponi in the notes on the text in question ob- 
serves : * Lex enim naturalis non est quid diversum 
a lege SBtem^, sed quid ei suhordinatuniy utpote 
qucedam participatio ejus.^ Keeping then in mind 
what has been before explained of the sense in 
which St. Thomas uses participation when com- 
paring the qualities of creatures with the attributes 
of God, we see that here also it is an unity of ana- 
logy and direction which he speaks of between the 
natural and the eternal law. He completes indeed 
the phrase adduced as an objection, by immediately 
adding: 'non autem est nisi participatio ejus.' He 
had just before observed in treating of the same 
subject, that all things rational and irrational par- 
ticipate in some measure in the eternal law, and 
points out the manner. * Omnia participant ali- 
qualiter legem setemam, inquantum scilicet ex ira- 
pressione ejus habent inclinationes in proprios actus 
et fines.' He then proceeds to show that in ra- 
tional creatures there is a participation of a special 
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character, inasmuch as they are a law to them- 
selves. * Inter caetera autem rationalis creatura 
excellentiori modo divinae providentiaB subjacet, 
inquantum ipsa fit providentiae particeps, sibi ipsi 
et aliis providens. Unde et in ipsa participatur 
ratio ceternaj per quam habet naturalem inclinatio- 
nem ad debitum actum et finem : et talis partici- 
patio legis aBtemae in rationali creatur^ lex naturalis 
dicitur. Unde . . • (Psalmista) dicit " Signatum 
est super nos lumen vultAs tui, Domine/' quasi 
lumen rationis naturalis^ quo discemimus quid sit 
bonum, et quid malum, quod pertinet ad legem 
naturalem, nihil aliud sit quam impressio divini lu- 
minis in nobis. Unde patet quod lex naturalis 
nihil aliud est quam participatio legis cetemce in 
rationali creaturdJ Here then we meet again with 
precisely the same doctrine as that exhibited in the 
first part with regard to speculative reason; and 
which inculcates not identity with the eternal rea- 
son of God, but a participation by likeness and 
analogy. The same expressions are repeated. It 
is an impression, a sigillation, and consequently an 
efiect. But lest there be any shadow of hesitation 
on this point, the reader is directed to another pas- 
sage of the same portion of the Summa, in which 
all possible equivocation seems to be withdrawn. 
' Respondeo dicendum,^ quod dupliciter aliquid co- 
gnosci potest. Uno modo in seipso, alio modo in suo 

* I. II. xciii. 2. The same ibrms of reasoning are here repro- 
duced, but applied to law. 

D 2 
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effectu^ in quo aliqua similitudo ejus invenitur, sicut 
aliquis non videns solem in sua substantia cognos- 
cit ipsam in sua irradiatione. Sic igitur dicendum 
est, quod legem cetemam nullum potest cognoscere se- 
cundum quod in seipsd est^ nisi solus Deus et beati 
qui Deum per essentiam vident; sed omnis crea- 
tura rationalis ipsam cognoscit secundum aliquam 
ejus irradiationem^ vel major em vel minorem. Omnis 
enim cognitio veritatis est quaedam irradiatio et 
participatio legis aBtemae. . . . Ad primum ergo 
dicendum, quod ea quae sunt Dei, in seipsis cognosci 
a nobis non possunt^ sed tamen in effeciihus suis 
nobis manifestantur, secundum illud Rom. 1 : " In- 
visibilia Dei per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta con- 
spiciuntur." ' This last passage is so conclusive 
that nothing more is now required to show that we 
do not contemplate directly and intuitively the eter- 
nal law of God, but gather it from its eflfects and 
through the derived light of our reason. Thus is 
verified the mystic sense of the words of the Psalm- 
ist as proposed by St. Augustine and St. Thomas: 
* Diminutae sunt veritates a filiis hominum since 
the object which we consider is an effect, not an 
attribute of God, and the subject is an effect not 
an univocal participation of a divine light. The 
object gives us the image of the divine plan, the 
subjective light is a created likeness of the Divine 
Intellect. And consequently neither the speculative 
nor the practical reasons of the Divine Mind are 
seen by us directly and intuitively, but all are seen 
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mediately, and in a glass, darkly. What was said 
then of his Essence applies in the same manner to 
his attributes, and his ideas. 

But we are interested to know not only what is 
the conclusion of sound philosophy, but to under- 
stand as far as possible the maimer in which it is 
verified in nature. If we see only mediately the 
reasons of things as they are in the divine wisdom, 
how is this process of the human mind conducted? 
How do we discover truth, if it is not infused? 
What is there in the world out of us and in our 
own understanding that can lead us to verities so 
elevated as those which the human soul attains to? 
We must revert then to some first principles, which 
were recorded by the author of this essay, in 
another essay on the ' Origin of Knowledge ' pub- 
lished about eleven years since, before any sound 
or recognised reaction had set in, at least in this 
country, against Ontologism and Idealism, but 
which did not meet with much notice or consider- 
ation at the time.^ 

It is the Peripatetic doctrine, and no doubt the 
true one, that the soul in the beginning is devoid 
of all ideas and knowledge; that it is a tabula rasa 
in which, as Aristotle says, nothing is written, 
though possessed of faculties for acquiring truth; 
and consequently that it is in a potential state 

* It appears however that the illustrious Kleutgen began to 
write in 1850. See Beilagen, 1868, second pamphlet, p. 13. The 
Civiltk Cattolica had also advocated similar views. 
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with regard to all ideas, thoughts, conceptions, 
principles whatsoever. We are speaking of that 
beginning of a physical succession, according to 
which the cause precedes the effect; for it is 
impossible, to say what succession of time there is 
between the first introduction of the soul into 
the body and its first thoughts. As however the 
three faculties of the soul, the vegetative, the 
sensitive and the intellectual all belong to one 
substance, and the higher presupposes the lower 
upon which it is founded, the first operation of the 
animating principle will be the vegetative, which 
being devoid of all knowledge, gives to the soul 
a primary action without any ideas. The next 
operation is that of sense, which conveys, it is true, 
information, but of a concrete corporeal nature.^ 
Lastly, the intellectual knowledge is obtained in 
consequence of the sensitive. Thus two successive 
actions take place before the intelligible ideas are 
produced. This consideration is not affected by the 
question whether there are three successive souls 
or forms in the formation of man. For though 
the doctrine of St. Thomas appears to be the right 
one, and has been implicitly followed by the Church 
in her prescriptions for baptism, namely that the 
rational soul is only infused after the lapse of many 
days fi:om conception, when the body is sufficiently 

* "EX^^ Svm/icv wvixi^vTov KpiriK^v f^v KoKovtnv ai<rdriaip. 
Analog. Post. ii. 19 ap. Trend. De An. p. 170. 
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organised, and consequently that there are other 
animating principles, first a vegetative, afterwards 
a sensitive, previously present to prepare the de- 
velopment of the body for the introduction of a 
spiritual principle; yet it is, not this view alone, 
but the subordination of the faculties of one soul, 
which according to the scholastic teaching obliges 
us to place the two operations of the vegetative and 
sensitive life before the intellectual. Accordingly it 
is altogether contrary to that philosophy to suppose 
the soul introduced in the act of thinking, or with 
actual ideas, or even latent ideas and intellectual 
activities, such as Hamilton tries to insinuate. Still 
less is the essence of the soul actual thought, or 
thought at all, if thought can be distinguished from 
act, according to the theory attributed to Descartes 
and his followers. The soul is a spiritual substance 
which has power to think, and thinks through the 
medium of faculties which are the accidents of its 
substance. * In aliis intelligentiis intelligere ipsum 
non est subsistens, sed actus subsistentis.^ ^ Before 
then that the soul actually thinks, it is said to be 
in potentia with regard to the act; which is a dis- 
tinction drawn from Aristotle, and particularly 
from his treatise on the soul, where he teaches 
that the intellect is in a state of SuvajtAi^, before it 
proceeds to that of ivipyeia or ivrs'KE^^eioL. Leibnitz 
himself, though -appealed to by the advocates of 

» Contra Gent. i. 1 02, 
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innate ideas, yet was too learned and penetrating 
not to perceive the weak side of them. In a 
passage quoted by Hamilton ^ from his Nouveaux 
Essais he observes : ' It is thus that ideas and 
truths are innate in us, like our inclinations, dis- 
positions, natural habitudes or virtualities^ not as 
actions^ although these virtualities be always ac- 
companied by some corresponding actions fre- 
quently, however, unperceived.' Leibnitz does 
not say whether the actions are simultaneous or 
consecutive ; for if consecutive, there is the order 
of cause and eflFect which we demand. We have 
no wish to dispute the existence of a natural 
inclination or habit ; for every power or faculty has 
its predisposition to act. But we must be careful not 
to confound such preparatory disposition and habit, 
with that habitual knowledge which remains after 
actual thought ; for we do not lose our knowledge, 
when we cease to exercise our minds upon it, but 
as Aristotle says, it remains in a sort of dormant 
state, yet ready to be elicited and reproduced. 
But the habit or disposition to use our faculties 
which nature gives is purely an inclination to 
facilitate the operation, and not the result, of any 
action or pre-existence. Aristotle and St. Thomas 
are free from such equivocations. The former 
says : *^ — AvpafJLSi Traig etrri ra voijra o voug^ aXX' ei/rs- 



1 Vol. ii. p. 357. 



De Anim. iii. 4. 
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<Tv[x^alvsi stt) tou voS. How the intellect is not only in 
potentia^ but is even the intelligible things themselves 
in potentia^ will be afterwards shown. St. Thomas 
observes to the same effect: 'Intellectus autem 
humanus, qui est infimus in ordine intellectuum, et 
maxime remotus a perfectione divini intellect's, est 
in potentia respectu intelligibilium ; et in principio 
est sicut tabula rasa, in qua nihil est scriptum.'^ 
And Cajetan in his comment upon the article from 
which this passage is taken, coincides with these 
Masters.^ 

Our next step is to establish the nature of our first 
acquisition of knowledge. AH human knowledge 
begins by the senses. This assertion is continually 
repeated by St. Thomas. To take one passage al- 
most at random, we have the following words in his 
Treatise contra Gentes :^ — * Quod quidem nobis 
circa Deum non accidit ; nam ad substantiam ipsius 
capiendam intellectus humanus non potest naturali 
virtute pertingere, quum intellectHs nostri^ secundum 
modum prcesentis vitce^ cognitio a sensu incipiat; 
et ideo ea quaB in sensu non cadunt, non possunt 
humano intellectu capi, nisi quatenus ex sensibus 
eorum cognitio coUigitur.' Hence there is a 
sensitive knowledge, and there is an intellectual 
knowledge. And the sensitive is the first obtained. 

* Sum. I. Ixxix. 2. 

^ * II maestro di color che ssumo,' said of Aristotle by Dante. 
3 i. 3. 
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* Est ergo dicendum, quod cognitio singularium est 
prior quoad nos quam cognitio universalium, sicut 
cognitio sensitiva quam cognitio intellectiva.' ^ When 
then Leibnitz admits the dictum, * nihil est in 
intellectu quin prius fuerit in sensu/ but makes 
an exception for the intellect itself, he seeks by an 
ingenious equivocation to escape from the authority 
of the schools. His words are thus quoted by 
Hamilton from an epistle to Bierling in 1710: 

* Our mind is innate to itself . . . it is true, indeed, 
that there is nothing in the intellect which was not 
previously in the sense . . . except the iu' 
tellect itself.^ ^ Certainly St. Thomas is far from 
making such an exception. For he says : ' In- 
tellectus humanus ... ex seipso habet virtu- 
tem ut intelligat^ non autem ut inteUigatur^ nisi 
secundum id quod fit actu . . . Quia con- 
naturale est intellectui nostro secundum statum 
prsBsentis vita) quod ad materialia et sensibilia 
respiciat, consequens est ut sic seipsum intelligat 
intellectm noster secundum quod Jit actu per species 
a sensihilibus abstractas per lumen intellectus 
agentis, quod est actus ipsorum intelh'gibilium, et 
eis mediantibus intelligit intellectus possibilis. 
Non ergo per essentiam suam sed per actum suum 
se cognoscit intellectus noster.' From the fact of 
the physical presence of the intellect to its own 
operations it cannot be inferred that it is logically 
present to itself. We have already remarked that 

1 Sum. I. Ixxxv. 3. > Ham. Metaph. ii. 354. 
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though God is intimately present to all our in- 
tellectual apprehensions, yet He is not present 
according to knowledge, or, as it is called, logically. 
There is a similar play of words in the passage 
from Pacius given by Hamilton.^ He says : ' Cog- 
nitio omnis a sensibus exordium^ a mente originem 
primam habet. ' If Pacius means thereby that the 
senses are mere occasions, and not also sources of 
our knowledge, he departs from the ancient teach- 
ing. If he means that there are intellectual 
powers ready to receive information from the 
senses, and to give it an intellectual form, this 
would correspond with the scholastic teaching, but 
hardly justify the word origin. HamUton under- 
stands Pacius in the former sense, and adds of his 
own that, 'the primitive cognitions seem to leap 
ready armed from the womb of reason, like Pallas 
from the head of Jupiter,' wherein it is difficult to 
understand mere virtualities with Leibnitz, and 
not actions. 

From a quotation made a little above it will be 
seen that sensitive knowledge is concerned with 
singulars, intellectual with universals. The sense 
apprehends things as concrete and individual, and 
not as abstractions or generalities. 'Cum et ap- 
prehensio senses non sit nisi particularis.'^ It 
perceives the thing, not a thing, which shows the 
meaning of the expression hcecceitas^ often found in 
old writers. It is true that it first perceives things 

> p. 361. 2 Contra Gent. i. 44. 
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confusedly and in a compound manner, yet what- 
ever it does perceive is concrete, defined by time 
and place. The community or generality which 
falls under its apprehension is physical, not logical ; 
and therefore it is true that physical wholes or 
integrities strike it before details and parts. But 
these are not logical universals, but singulars, 
Hamilton seems to have mistaken the language of 
Aristotle at the beginning of his Physics, when he 
speaks of proceeding from generals to particulars. 
Aio EX Tcov xadoXoo STTI TOL xaS* txaG'TOL Se7 irpoiivai. 
These xafloXou are sensible wholes, as he imme- 
diately goes on to say: to yap oAov xara t^v ai- 
(tStig-iv yywpifxwTspov. The xaQ* exacrra on the other 
hand are the elements and physical components; 
he had just before said, ZtrrBpov Se Ix Todrwv yivsrai 
yvwpifjLOL TOL (rToipfgia, xa) ai ap^ai, haipoutn ravra. 
The oXa again he had already observed are the 
(ruyxs^vfjiiva^ the confused or compound. These 
expressions are here taken in a physical, not ab- 
stract or logical, sense. For when viewing them 
in a logical aspect, as in his Analyt. Post. i. 2,^ 
he uses the opposite language : Tiiyto 3g Trpoc T^[xag 
fukv Trporepa xa) yvaipifjLioTspa tol iyyurepov rrig aU 
(rfiijergco^, otTrXto^ Trporspa xa\ yi/eopifjLiorepa (that is 
to nature, or per se) tol Troppdrspop ' lerr* woppw' 
TOLTfo [JLSV TOL xafloXou [xolT^kftoi^ syyrjTOLTO) Ss TOL xa(i* 
exoLo-TOL. Hamilton himself has often drawn atten- 
tion to this distinction of wholes. Indeed his famous 
* See Trendlenburg, Element. Log. p. 5 and notes. 
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theory of comprehensive and extensive reasoning 
is based upon this difference.^ In opposition to 
the materialism of the senses, the intellect first 
apprehends universals, by abstracting fi'om the in- 
formation of the senses that which is general and 
common to all things of the same species, thus 
shewing its likeness to the mind of God in seeing 
things according to their widest and deepest prin- 
ciples, and yet remaining within the limits of a 
finite apprehension. Hence we may observe, how 
the operations of these two faculties of sense and 
intellect reveal the compound nature of man, the 
corporeal and spiritual united ; and verify the say- 
ing so often repeated by St. Thomas, that the soul 
of man is on the confines or horizon of the two 
worlds of matter and spirit. 

But we must now advert to an incidental ques- 
tion, ^vithout the solution of which it would be 
impossible to understand the action of any of our 
cognitive faculties. How is knowledge acquired, 
apart from the faculties or instruments; what is 
the relation of the thing known and the subject 
knowing? Natural knowledge, we have seen, is 
not innate, nor is it infused. Is it then sought 
out of ourselves? It is a popular idea that it is, 
grounded on the fact that we must exert ourselves 
to find the truth, and even change place to attain 
it. Yet at the bottom it is not so. Not only is the 
Platonic notion false that the mind is from the 
• See Metaph. vol. ii. p. 340. 
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first in possession of latent, dormant, choked 
truths; but it is not true either, that there is an 
egress of the mind into the outer world to take 
possession of knowledge and truth. The soul of 
man is rather conquered by the communication of 
things from without. To a certain point it is con- 
quered whether it will or not. For all its know- 
ledge takes its source from the receptive state in 
which it lies open to the accession of truth. This 
is called the passivity of the soul in its acquisition 
of knowledge, a passivity conjoined to an imma- 
nent activity, and which has not the condition of 
docibility, unless the mind energises at the same 
time.^ Its conquests accordingly are influences 
from without, presents made to it by the Great 
Mover of all creatures, which it is indeed able to 
improve and to compare and connect, but which it 
is not able to originate. For all the materials of 
our knowledge we are like children before the 
nursing hand of Nature. ' Scientia intellectAs hu- 
niani a rehus quodammodo causatur^ unde provenit 
quod scibilia sunt mensura scientiae humanae.'^ 
Not the most worthy is the cause and the measure ; 

^ The union of the active with the passive power is distinctly 
enforced hj Aristotle in 3 De Anim. ch. v. : eany 6 fiev toiovtoq 
rove TTQPTa yiveadai — ^this is the passive or possible intellect ; 
6 de iravra iroiEiv tag f^ig rig, olov to <puQ — here is the active 
power, intellectus agens, compared to a light within us; and the 
active, he says, is the more noble : dei yap rifjiiwrepov to iroiovv tov 
irda^oyroQ, 



2 Contra Gent. i. 61, 62, 65, 67. 
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for then such would be the human mind; but the 
least worthy, the things of Nature. Yet if we 
look deeper, it is the action of the First Agent, 
which is the fundamental cause, and of which 
Nature is the instrument. We here see the great 
distinction between the intellect of God and that 
of man, noticed by St. Thomas. The first is the 
measure of all things, and, by knowing them, gives 
them their existence. * Intellectus Divinus per 
suam scientiam est causa rerum.'^ On the con- 
trary, things without are the measure and cause of 
our knowledge; they enter into us, they take pos- 
session of us, they modify our soul; in a word, 
they inform it, that is, they give it a new form, a 
new being. But what is this new form and being ? 
Not substantial, as it is evident. Accidental 
therefore; so that the soul becomes modified or 
coloured by the species of things received fi*om 
without. * Species intelligibilis in inteUectu praBter 
essentiam ejus existens, esse accidentale habet, 
ratione cujus scientia nostra inter accidentia com- 
putatur.'^ But again, what are the species? for it 
is necessary at the present day to answer such 
questions. The species are representations or simili- 
tudes of external objects, through which we acquire 
the knowledge of the objects themselves. They 
are not, as Hamilton misrepresents the Scholastic 
view, and according to a general misapprehension 
of writers during the last century or more, the 

J Ibid. 61. « Contra Gent. i. 46. 
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objects of contemplation themselves in their pri- 
mary and direct use, but are the means whereby 
we perceive the objects. They are called the 
medium quo^ not the medium quod. The school- 
men hold therefore with Reid, that we perceive 
the objects themselves, and yet hold also that we 
perceive them by means of a representation. 
' Species intellecta secundario est id quod inteUi- 
gitur; sed id quod intelligitur primo est res cujus 
species intelligibilis est similitudo.' ^ The mistake 
of many has perhaps arisen from the supposition 
that the similitude or representation were some- 
thing separate from the soul or intellect ; whereas 
it is the faculty of the soul itself modified by the 
image. To know is to receive an impression on the 
soul from the object. It is not to receive the simi- 
litude, and then to contemplate it, but to have the 
object itself in the mind in esse cognoscibili. For it 
is not an adequate account of the Scholastic theory 
to say that the representation is like a glass through 
which we view the object, while it escapes observa- 
tion itself at first from its transparency ; for this 
would give no reason of the similitude of the 
representation. But the Peripatetic principle 
supposes that the object itself enters into the soul 
in its ideal or intelligible or sensible state. Demo- 
critus seems to have conceived that objects entered 
into the receptacles of human perception in a 
physical material manner, by real emanations or 
effluvia from the bodies themselves. But this is 



Sum, I. Ixxxv. 2. 
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absurd. The introduction tberefore must be of a 
spiritual or immaterial nature, that is, by means of 
the image or representation which invests the 
faculty itself, and makes it to know. And thus 
they say that every thing has two states of being, 
the natural and the intelligible, or more properly 
cognoscible, since the sense perceives as well as the 
intellect; and that the object communicates itself to 
rational and sentient beings in the latter form ; so 
that it is in the soul, and the soul is, in a way, it* 
This is the meaning of the words of Aristotle : 
SuvajEtei TTwg itrri to. voTjra o voSf^, aXX* ivre^e^sict 
ouSfiv Trptv dv V073. When then the voog does actually 
perceive, it becomes as it were the voijra actually. 
StiU more articulately he says in the 3rd Book de 
Anim. and 8th chapter, sIttooijlsv tfolKiv on 13 "i/^X^ 
roL ovra iroig atTTi iraivTOL . . . lori 8* >j i7rKrTij[jLri 
fjih ra ima-rr^rdf 13 8* aMr^tng ra ala-Qr^rd. But 
why does he say ttoj^, in a manner? Because the 
faculty of knowledge does not become the object 
in its physical state, but according to its ideal or 
iatelligible form : oi yap 0 x/fio^ iv rfj y^u^jij aXXa 
TO sl^o$. The intellect thus retaining of course its 
substantial individuality, and not being confused 
in the world, acquires nevertheless an accidental 
and adventitious existence by communication with 
all things out of itself. Whereas originally it was 
a tabula rasa, it becomes by degrees a. painted sur- 
face, as Cajetan says ; it receives its new form, and 
becomes informed, and advances continually in a 

E 
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more perfect adequation or conformity with the 
things of the world, in which consists its truth.^ 

It is now asked, whether from this account of 
the acquisition of knowledge, which regards pri- 
marily the objects of the material world, we are to 
make any exception for the consideration of im- 
material objects and truths, and the first principles 
of reasoning. The answer is definite, that no ex- 
ception is admissible. According to St. Thomas 
immaterial things are only known by material and 
sensible things. By this assertion it is not meant 
that the sensible representation of things is all the 
information that the human soul can acquire of im- 
material things; but that it is the foundation and 
the source of our conceptions of things immaterial. 
The intellect derives its materials from the senses, 
but it contributes its own light, the ^dSs of the in- 
tellectus agens^ and its own operations, and in this 
manner transforms them into immaterial and in- 
telligible species, which are received into the intel- 
lectus possibilis. The sensible species therefore, 
which are called by St. Thomas after Aristotle 
phantasmata^ are the origin of intellectual species, 
but not the forms of them ; they are the et^tj as it 
were of the Sij, the forms of one faculty of know- 
ledge, leading the way to those of the higher; yet 
both represent the same external object, but as 
it were through two media of vision in subordina- 
tion. There is no need to deny what Aristotle 

* See also Fonseca, Metaph. lib. iv. ch. ii. qu. vi. § 8, p. 799. 
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says, that a phantasm always accompanies our in- 
tellectual apprehensions, and that we always seek 
to view everything in a sensible image. Neverthe? 
less this image must not be mistaken for the in- 
telligible idea itself. The intellect abstracts from 
the sensible phantasm by means of that native 
active power which is called intellectm agens^ all 
that is of universal, indeterminate nature, and it is 
thus able to contemplate even corporeal things in a 
spiritual manner, divested of the circumstances of 
time and place; and also to mount to the con- 
sideration of beings purely immaterial, its own 
soul, angelic substances, transcendental verities, 
God. It is important to establish the fact, that all 
our knowledge concerning these high truths, is 
also due to the impression of the external world 
upon our senses in the first place. Let us then 
support this fundamental principle with the au- 
thority of St. Thomas. ' Etsi Deus,' he says, * sen- 
sibilia omnia et sensum excedat, ejus tamen eiflFectus, 
ex quibus demonstratio sumitur ad probandum 
Deum esse, sensibiles sunt; et sic nostrce cognitionis 
origo in sensu est^ etiam de his quce sensum exce- 
dunV^ Here we see that St. Thomas applies the 
t^rm origo to the senses, and does not, as Pacius 
-would suggest, prefer exordium^ though both terms 
with the former would signify the same thing. 
Another passage of St. Thomas, which has already 
been quoted in another coimectiou, deserves to be 

* Contra Gent. i. 12. 
« 2 
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reproduced in this place. * Dicendum quod tncor- 
porea^ quorum non sunt phantasmata, cognoscuniur d 
nobis per comparationemad corpora sensibilia quorum 
sunt phantasmata .... Alias etiam incorporeas 
substantias in statu prsesentis vitaa cognoscere non 
possumus, nisi per remotionem vel comparationem ad 
corporalia^ et ideo cum de hujusmodi aliquid in- 
telligimus necesse habemus converti ad phantasmata 
corporum^ licet ipsorum non sint phantasmata.'^ 
Elsewhere he thus speaks of the human soul: 'Non 
habet naturaliter sibi inditam notitiam veritatis, 
sicut angeli, sed oportet quod eam colligat ex rebus 
divisibilibus per viam sensHs.^^ But let us descend 
into details, to obtain as precise an understanding 
as the difficulty of the subject will admit. 

The first object which the intellect apprehends 
is ens. * Illud quod primo cadit in apprehensione 
est ens^ cujus intellectus includitur in omnibus." 
This object is indeed supremely abstract and 
general. And yet the idea of it is obtaiaed in 
consequence of an impression which has preceded 
it in the senses, and has already produced the sensa- 
tion of a concrete thing. *Est autem alius intel- 
lectus (that is, different from the angelic), scilicet 
humanus, qui nec est suum intelligere (that is, whose 
essence is not thought, as the Cartesians have pre- 
tended), nec sui intelligere est objectum primum ejus 
€sse7itia (in opposition to Hamilton, who makes the 
Ego to be the first consideration of the soul), sed 
' Summ. I. Ixxxir. 7. * Sum. I. Ixxvi, 5. ' Sum. 1. 11. xiv. 2. 
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aliquid extrinsecum, scilicet natura materialis rei.^^ 
The intellect takes then its first idea from a ma- 
terial thing, something outside of itself. But it is 
to be observed that while the sense receives the 
knowledge of the individual, material thing, the 
intellect on the contrary receives its first idea of 
the nature of the material thing, that is of some- 
thing universal and abstract. And as there are 
many universals in one thing, it is enquired which 
universal first represents to the intellect the ma- 
terial nature. It is that of ens, as St. Thomas goes 
on to say : * Objectum intellectAs est commune 
quoddam, scilicet ens et verum, sub quo compre- 
henditur etiam ipse actus intelligendi ; unde intel- 
lectus potest suum actum cognoscere, sed non primo, 
quia nec primum objectum intellectAs nostri se- 
cundum prsBsentem statum est qmdlibet ens et 
verum; sed ens et verum consideratum in rebus ma- 
terialibus^ ex quibus in cognitionem omnium aliorum 
devenit.^ Here then St. Thomas declares that the 
knowledge of all things else proceeds from that of 
material things, a truth equally aflBlrmed when he 
says that the first object of the intellect is not 
quodlibet ens^ but ens in materialibus conside- 
ratum. He also points out that in subordination 
to this first apprehension of the intellect other ab- 
stractions are presently conceived, such as those of 
unity, potency, act.* 

Let us now proceed to the special case of first 

^ Sum. I. Ixxxvii. 3. ^ Sum. 1. Ixxxv. 1. 
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principles. The basis of all knowledge being 
established, as we have seen, upon simple ideas or 
apprehensions of the most general objects, such as 
entity, unity, verity, identity, difference, potentiality, 
actuality, and the like, it will readily be apprehended 
that first principles which are not simple appre- 
hensions, hut judgments^ are acts of the understand- 
ing secondary to the information of the primary 
objects just mentioned. And if the primary objects 
of the intellect, and the first of all ens^ depend 
upon a previous sensitive perception, and originate 
therein, much more must any truth which involves 
a compound action, such as that of a judgment in 
principles, be due ulteriorly to the senses. It is 
true that we assume that all judgments are sub- 
sequent to simple apprehension. For though 
Hamilton and other modem writers would reverse 
the whole received order, or at least confuse it, 
this is not the place to discuss a point so universally 
settled in the schools. ' Intellectus noster appre- 
hendendo incompleta^ nondum pertingit ad ultimam 
sui perfectionem, quia adhuc est in poteniia respectu 
compositionis et divisiontsJ^ All judgments concern 
composition and division, which are the two forms 
of comparison. Hamilton himself speaks of ' com- 
parison or judgment,' as the same, and says 
that *a comparison, a judgment, involves the 
supposition of two relative terms.'^ If principles 

» Contra Gent. i. 59. 

^ Metaph. vol. ii. lect. xxxv. p. 291. See also lect. xxxiv. 
and xxxvii. 
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then are judgments, they must be subsequent to 
the first of all apprehensions, that of ens. And 
if ens itself is not known but by abstraction fi:om 
material things, and is not an innate idea, much 
less can principles, though first principles, be 
primary or innate cognitions. St. Thomas ^ says : 
* Sicut enim a veritate Intellectiis Divini efBuunt in 
intellectum angelicum species rerum innatce^ secun- 
dum quas omnia cognoscit; a veritate Intellectiis 
Divini exemplariter procedit in intellectum nostrum 
Veritas primorum principiorum^ secundum quam de 
(»niiibus judicamus ; et quia per earn judicare non 
possumus nisi secundum quod est simUitudo primoe 
veritatis^ ideo secundum primam veritatem de 
omnibus dicimur judicare.' It will be observed 
how St. Thomas carries his consistency of principle 
to all the applications of his doctrine. Here 
first principles are said to flow exemplariter^ not 
identically, and to be a similitude of the First 
Truth. 

But to go even closer into the matter, what 
is the first of all principles? St. Thomas and 
with him the School in general say that it is 
the principle of contradiction. ' Primum princi- 
pium indemonstrabile est quod non est simvl affir- 
mare et negare^ quod fundatur supra rationem entis 
et non entis, et super hoc principio omnia alia 
fundantur.'* The principle of contradiction is not 
the first idea obtained, for we have seen that ens 

* De Veritate qu. I. art. iv. ad v. » I. IL xciv. 2» 
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and non ens precede it; and here it is said that it 
is founded upon them. But it is the first law 
which emerges fi:om the consideration of two op- 
posites. These must first be apprehended, before 
any judgment can be formed. It is true that the 
knowledge of the terms does not of itself alone 
convey the truth of the principle; there inust exist 
in the mind a light by which it can sever incompa- 
tible things. But this is merely a virtual power 
ready to be applied to the influence of things. It 
is indeed the way to know and to judge; for such 
operations cannot be contained in merely corporeal 
subjects and acts; they are the proper energies of 
a spiritual being. But as apprehension does not 
precede the influence of the external object, neither 
does judgment; for the more perfect presupposes 
the imperfect. If the knowledge of ens and non 
ens is obtained only through the senses, though 
acquired in a higher sphere, a fortiori must the 
first judgment, and the first principle be founded 
radically upon the senses, and not be innate. The 
intellectual power is innate indeed, but it is a power 
in the native situation of created power, formed to 
act, but not by its essence in act. That this train 
of reasoning is according to St. Thomas, is shown 
moreover by his own explicit statements. To show 
that principles per se nota^ are not to be understood 
of judgments already formed in the mind on its 
creation, and introduction into the body, but pre- 
suppose the acquisition of the simple ideas which 
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constitute the terms of the propositions, he speaks as 
follows. * Ilia enim per se nota dicuntur, qusB statim, 
nolis terminisj cognoscuntur; sicut cognito quid est 
totumj et quid est pars, statim cognoscitur quod 
omne totum est majus sua parte.' ^ This principle 
then, certainly among the primary, that the whole 
is greater than its part, is not known as a propo- 
sition latent in the mind from any actuality present 
or past, but requires to be formed that the terms 
whole and part shall first have been learnt and 
compared. If there are some who have been per- 
plexed by the continual recurrence in the Aristotelic 
and Scholastic philosophy of the expression prin- 
cipia per se nota^ as if there were in it a mixture of 
sensism and idealism, Epicureism and Platonism, let 
them be persuaded that these and similar forms of 
language and doctrine imply no syncretism and 
confusion of opposite extremes, but that true via 
mediaj which as we see in the Ethics is another 
extreme of its own, avoiding the errors of the 
other two, not by blending them, but by starting 
upwards to the acme of truth, distant alike from 
both divergences at the foot. These principia are 
said to be pe^* se notUj because though they pre- 
require the knowledge of the terms which enter into 
them, yet the light of reason is able to show at 
once the mutual conformity or incompatibility of 
such terms, according as the proposition is affir- 

^ Contra Gentes, i. 10. See also Summa I. xvii. 3 ad 2. 
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mative or negative. Let St. Thomas^ be heard 
again. 'Omne totum sua parte majus esse per se 
notum est simpliciter^ ei autem qui rationem totius 
mente non conciperet^ oporteret esse ignotum ; et sic 
fit ut ad ea qxxdd sunt notissima rerum, noster 
intellectus se habeat, ut oculus noctuae ad solem, ut 
secundo Metaph. Text. 1. dicitur.'^ But still more 
explicit than the preceding statements is that 
which he says in the Prima Secundae.^ * Intellectus 
principiorum dicitur esse habitus naturalis; ex 
ipsll enim natural animae intellectualis convenit 
homini quod statim cognito quid est totum, et 
quid est pars, cognoscat quod omne totum est 
majus su^ parte; et sic simile in cceteris. Sed quid 
sit totum et quid sit pars^ cognoscere non potest nisi 
per species intelligibiles a phantasmatibus acceptis. 
Et propter hoc Philosophus in fine Posteriorum 
[text. ult. circ. med.] ostendit quod cognitio prind- 
piorum provenit nobis ex sensu.^ These last words 
then are our thesis in ipsissimis verbis. The 
knowledge of principles proceeds to us from the 
sense. First then we find it laid down that the 
first principles, though known by themselves, yet 
presuppose the knowledge of the things which are 
represented in the subject and predicate of the com- 
parison, which constitutes the principle; secondly, 

^ Contra Gent. i. 11. 

^ The passage of Aristotle's Metaph. was given at the beginning 
of this essay. 
» Qu. li. art 1. 
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that the prior knowledge of these things or terms 
can only be obtained in intelligible species drawn 
from the phantasms of sense ; and thirdly, that the 
doctrine of Aristotle, that even the knowledge of 
principles proceeds from the sense, is correct. 

With the light of the preceding explanations a 
true view will be obtained of that habit of the 
soul which Aristotle calls vou^.^ He introduces his 
chapter on voC$ in the sixth book of the Ethics, in 
which he treats of the intellectual powers, by say- 
ing that a faculty or habit is required for the appre- 
hension of universals and necessary truths, and 
he ends it by sajring, Xe/jrsTai vo5v elvou rvSu apj^aiv. 
This faculty of apprehending first principles is ap- 
plicable both to the speculative and practical, as he 
observes in the ninth chapter. But we must not 
pervert his meaning into the opinion that votjg is a 
locus principiorum^ as Hamilton says,^ in the sense of 
being a receptacle of innate truths ; but must under- 
stand thereby a power of the soul to see immedi- 
ately the relations of certain ideas received already 
into the mind by abstraction. It is indeed a 
natural light, one derived from God himself, nay 
formed after the likeness of God. But still it awaits 
the species offered to it through the medium of 
sense, before it can apply itself, and locate actual 

^ The Conimbric. Logica points out that vovt is a habit rather 
than a distinct Acuity, which word we here use in a wide sense. 
Vide pars 2, p. 295. De Prsecog. qn. 1, art. 4. 

^ See lect. xxxviii. vol. ii. Metaph. 
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judgments and principles in the understanding. 
It is more properly then a locus principiorum when 
these have been once gained and are retained ; or it 
is such potentially, as fitted to receive and locate 
them. But in its native import voS$ relates rather to 
67roX73%|//^,the apprehension or intuition of the connec- 
tion of certain simple ideas, that is, of principles ; for 
so Aristotle describes it inMetaph. xii. 7: o vou$ . . 
vor^Tos . . ylyvsrai ^lyyavcuv xou voaiv^ the first of 
which expressions precisely signifies to touch, to 
take hold of, as our word apprehension.* It seems 
to be an impression that the schoolmen reject all 
intuition. But this is certainly not the case. The 
intuition of God directly they do refuse to the pre- 
sent condition of man. But this is not the only in- 
tuition. There is an intuition of simple ideas, there 
is the intuition of the connection of ideas in an 
aflBlrmation, there is the intuition of the bond of two 
propositions called the consequence, which estab- 
lishes the consequent or conclusion. We have seen 
that Durandus even calls the perception of the 
senses an intuition. The word perhaps is not so 
frequently used as that of visio or evidentia. But 
the import is the same of immediate cognition. 
Liberatore uses the term freely as applied to the first 
acts of the mind. But Idealists and Ontologists 
have done their best to produce a distaste for the 
word. However, the intuition of first principles 
whether speculative or practical is the noblest power 

' Conf. Trendlenburg De Anima, p. 174-75, and Elementa, 
p. 1U. 
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of man, a power altogether removed from the 
irrational creatures, which, as Aristotle says, have 
no apprehension of universals, but only imagination 
and memory of individual things.^ Of this faculty 
St. Thomas says that by it there is ' principiorum 
naturaliter notorum cognitio nobis divinitus . . . in- 
dita.'^ And in it is the most perfect representa- 
tion of the Divine Mind in whose likeness it is 
created; since the Intellection of God is only in- 
tuitive, and that by one act from all eternity. They 
therefore among men have the higher gift, who 
have the greater grasp of principles, and who pene- 
trate most deeply into the fundamental principles. 
This apprehension is more proper to men than to 
women, for the reason that men are placed to 
govern and to form plans and make discoveries, 
and God apportions the means to the office. To a 
certain degree a powerful hold of principles inter- 
feres with the discursive acts of reasoning. And it 
is not uncommon to find a firm appreciation of 
certain principles, which are commonly the conclu- 
sions of reasoning, without the power to collect the 
arguments which establish them. This is the 
reason why Aristotle says we must respect even 
the guesses of the wise.^ 

If then the human mind possesses a light derived 
by created eflfects from the divine light, and capa- 
cities of judging and reasoning impressed with the 

1 Ethics vii. 3, p. 274, ed. Brew. * Contra Gent. i. 7. 
» Ethics, vi. 9. 
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similitude of the Divine Intellect, it is not to be 
wondered that divine truths are communicated to 
our understandings, though in a diminished form, 
and through the power of abstraction, by the world 
which is framed in accordance with them, and 
naturally declares the glory of its Maker. Nor is 
it inconsistent with his Providence that he should 
make all his creatures to become the vehicles of his 
wise decrees and laws; and thus cause them to 
speak a language to rational beings even though 
material and corporeal themselves. 

We have only to add to these considerations that 
though truth in the human mind has not the per- 
fections of truth which it has in the Divine Intellect, 
yet we are justified in attributing immutability, 
universality, and necessity to first principles, as 
well as to mathematical truths. For we first look 
upon them objectively, in their metaphysical light, 
according to which they are invariable as corre- 
sponding to the immutable reasons in God. And 
no ignorance, no blindness, no insanity or forget- 
fulness can alter the extrinsic rule and truth of 
things. In the second place, with regard to funda- 
mental verities and principles there is such an easy 
perception of them in men, and there is so great 
an agreement in all, and so strong a conviction and 
vivid evidence in each, that the human mind be- 
xiomes strictly conformable to the truth of things, 
and formal or logical truth coincides with meta- 
physical truth. Nevertheless this coincidence has 
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not the same character of necessity and immuta- 
bility, as is found in the eternal reasons of God. 
Probably this is the cause why there have been 
found men who have maintained universal scepti- 
cism; why some have called into question even the 
principle of contradiction, though St. Thomas has 
thought it impossible to do so in earnest;^ why 
some have eliminated from the sphere of certainty 
everything except Self. The very circumstances 
therefore of necessity, universality, eternity, and im- 
mutability with which we apprehend first principles 
and evident truths have a diminished form in our 
minds : * DiminutaB sunt veritates a filiis hominum.' 
For the adjuncts of a truth follow the nature of 
the truth; and the truth in man being created and 
finite, its accessories partake of the same contrac- 
tion. * Necessarium significat quendam modum 
veritatis, Verum autem secundum Philosophum 
vi. Metaph. (text viii.) est in intellectu. Secundum 
hoc igitur vera et necessaria sunt seterna, quia sunt 
in intellectu SBtemo, qui est Intellectus Divinus 
solus : unde non sequitur quod aliquid extra Deum 
sit aetemum.'^ This he says in answer to the ob- 
jection : ^ Omne necessarium est ceternum, sed multa 
sunt necessaria, sicut omnia principia demonstra- 
tionis.* The objective or metaphysical truth then 

' In Posterior i. lect. 19. Aristotle says the same in Metaplu 
iv. 3, accounting for the scepticism of Heraclitus. Perhaps what 
is impossible directly ^ may be possible, indirectly^ to a school in 
which all is phenomenal. Conf. Gonimbric. loc. cit. p. 298. 

« Sum. I. X. 3 ad 3. 
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is necessary and eternal. But the subjective truth 
in finite beings cannot have the same necessity 
or eternity, since the mode must follow the nature 
of the truth. Hamilton expresses his surprise that 
before Leibnitz there are not found those who 
clearly ' enounce necessity as the criterion of truth 
native to the mind.'^ Yet he had said in the 
same context, that *all necessity is in fact to us 
subjective; for a thing is conceived impossible only 
as we are unable to construe it in thought.' * To 
us it seems that St. Thomas does speak of necessity 
and universality, but that he adapts these expres- 
sions, and such as are similar, to the finite capaci- 
ties of men. A passage partly adduced before will 
illustrate our statement. *Quia solus Intellectus 
Divinus est aatemus, in ipso solo Veritas cetemitatem 
habet . . . Katio circuli, et duo et tria esse quin- 
que, habet cetemitatem in Mente Divina . . . Aliquid 
esse semper et ubique potest intelligi dupliciter. 
TJno modo quia habet in se, unde se extendat ad 
omne tempus et ad omnem locum, sicut Deo com- 
petit esse ubique et semper. Alio modo quia non 
habet in se quo determinetur ad aliquem locum vel 
tempus • . . Et per hunc modum (that is, the 

^ Vol. ii. p. 195, words in the margin giving his sense. 

^ In the Appendix, however, Hamilton with reason distin- 
guishes the objective necessity from the subjective. He thinks the 
Aristotelic necessity was properly the former, or at least a confu- 
sion of the two. The first alternative shows that metaphysical 
necessity was not confounded with human certainty ; but regarded 
perhaps as correlative to divine certitude, since Aristotle re^ 
presents God as the sovereign Intelligence. 
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indeterminate, not in&[iite) qmcUibet universale di-^ 
citur esse ubique et semper^ in quantum universalia 
abstrahuntur ab hie et nunc. Sed ex hoc non sequitur 
ea esse ceterna nisi in intellectu^ si quis sit ceternus.^^ 
We are brought therefore to the inference that here 
also the accessory followd the principal, and all 
properties of truth follow the nature of that truth, 
and cannot exceed it ; in the Divine Intellect they are 
absolute, in the human mind they are conditioned, 
finite, and proportional.^ While metaphysical 
truth or the truth of the Divine Intelligence 
remains the same, formal truth in man is change*" 
able, from the variation of one of the two extremes 
of the relation, of the intellect or of the things. 
* Veritas Divini Intellectils est immutabilis; Veritas 
autem intellectiis nostri mutabilis est.' ^ And in his 
Treatise Contra Gentes ^ he seems to speak almost 
prophetically against the errors of modem Ontolo- 
gism. ^ Quod vero objicitur de aetemitate veritatis 
quam iatelligit anima, considerare oportet quod in- 
tellectae veritatis aBtemitas potest intelligi dupli- 
citer. Uno modo, quantum ad id quod inteUigitur^ 
alio modo quantum ad id quo inteUigiturJ This 
is the difference which we have noticed between 

^ Sum. I. xvi. Conf. also I. x. 3 ad 3, where the objection not 
denied says, ^ multa dtmt necessaria, sicut omnia principia demon- 
strationis.' 

* Liberatore in his later edition, in which he approaches more 
closely to St. Thomas, has the following proposition : — * Certitudo 
mentis per se proportionalia est etiam essenttce subjecti inielligentis, 
ct lumtni sub quo ohjectis adhceretur.^ Vol. i. p. 105. 

3 Ibid, n^t art. * Lib. ii. ch. 84, 

F 
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objective or metaphysical truth, and subjective or 
formal truth. The one regards the things them- 
selves, though ulteriorly the mind of God, the 
other regards the intellect which apprehends, 
whether it be the increate or created. He proceeds, 
^ Et si quidem Veritas intellecta sit setema quantum 
ad id quod intelligitur sequitur ^temitas rei quse 
intelligitur non autem intelligentis. Si autem Ve- 
ritas intellecta sit aetema qtmntum ad id quo intelli- 
gitur (as it is in the comprehension of God, and as 
it is not in any finite intelligence by nature) se- 
quetur intelligentem animam esse aetemam. Sic 
autem Veritas intellecta non eat cBterna, sed primo 
modo; ex pra^missis enim patet species intelligibiles, 
quibus anima nostra intelligit veritatem, de novo 
nobis advenire ex phantasmatibus per inteUectum 
agentem/ 22DE68 

It appears to us that we have in the preceding 
pages endeavoured to account for those chief diffi- 
culties which surround the Peripatetic doctrine of 
the sources of our knowledge; and that by meeting 
the very objections which have attended our own 
study of the subject, we have probably availed to 
throw some light on the obscurities which others 
have found, who are inclined to the views of 
St Thomas, but desire to see the entire circle of 
his connected exposition. The desire is just, for 
truth revolves upon itself* 
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